Folklore and Fable in the Sudan
tassels from the bride's rahat and the untying of a cord
which has been knotted tightly round her waist.
The term jirtiq is also applied to the ornaments worn
at circumcision. They are worn on one other occasion,
by the woman in the seventh month of her first pregnancy,
and retained until the child is born.
A feature of the Islamic burial ritual is the instruction
of the deceased to enable him to reply correctly to the
interrogating angels, Munkar and Nakir. There is a period
of suspense, el Barzakh, between death and resurrection.
Especially interesting is the holy night, Nusf Sha *ban.
The belief is that on that night the branches of a celestial
tree, each of whose leaves represent a human being, are
shaken, and that those whose leaves fall are destined to
die in the coming year.
The belief in the Evil Eye is too familiar to need much
comment. The danger of commenting on the health or
beauty of a child is well known; but the same feeb'ng
also applies to animals, and in the eyes of the unsophisti-
cated makes agricultural shows unpopular as it is obvious
that the winning animal which has been the cynosure of
every eye will probably be overtaken by misfortune. The
same belief may be the cause of the women's reluctance
to name their husbands to a third party; they prefer to
call him as the father of his children, Abu Mahmud or
Abu Hassan as the case may be. It may also account
for the well-known Semitic prejudice against anything
in the nature of a census, though that is also much dis-
liked in many cases to-day as the probable forerunner of
conscription. The erection of an animal's skull on a pole
by a field of growing crops is also a device to avert the
Evil Eyef. (Trans, of E. Powys Mathers).
Pre-Mamic ritual for the control of natural phenomena
Is still common. In times of drought, a bull is commonly
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